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involved the departure of the foreign troops. These
terms would not have satisfied the States, and if
Philip could have been induced to grant them, the
States and Elizabeth must have parted company.
But, as he would make no concessions, the Anglo-
Dutch alliance could, and did, continue. The caution-
ary towns she was determined never to give up to
any one unless (first) she was repaid her expenses
for which they had been mortgaged, and (secondly)
the struggle in the Netherlands was brought to an
end on terms which she approved. There was, there-
fore, never any danger of their being surrendered to
Philip, and they did, in fact, remain in Elizabeth's
hands till her death.

Elizabeth has been severely censured for selecting
Leicester to command the English army in the Nether-
lands. It is certain that he was marked out by public
opinion as the fittest person. The Queen's choice was
heartily approved by all her ministers, especially by
Walsingham, who kept up the most confidential re-
lations with Leicester, and backed him throughout.
Custom prescribed that an English army should be
commanded, not by a professional soldier, but by a
great nobleman. Among the nobility there were a
few who had done a little soldiering in a rough way
in Scotland or Ireland, but no one who could be called
a professional general. The momentous step which
Elizabeth was taking would have lost half its signifi-
cance in the eyes of Europe if any less conspicuous
person than Leicester had been appointed. Moreover,
it was essential that the nobleman selected should be
able and willing to spend largely out of his own